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ioinq program planning ir the schools as they are currently 
^ organized. The former problem is readily solved, the latter is not. 
only by rethinking how teachers' and principals' time can be most 
profitably spent and by making planning time available to them can 
the idea of program planning on the local level be given an adequate 
trial. (Author/IPT) 
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THE PLANNING OF PRACTICE: 
WHO DOES WHAT TO WHOM?* 



I ntroauct i on 

Program planning at the local school level seems like a good idea, and as 
the saying goes, like a good idea whose time has come. In this paper I shall 
describe what happened when we, at the Center for the Study of Evaluation. 
■,ned to facilitate the planning of practice in elementary schools by supplying 
principals and teachers with written materials in the form of a Program PUn- 
rung Kit, 

Before doing this, however, let me list a few of the many reasons why 
local level planning seems to me to be a good idea. Hrst, planning at the 
school level, by involving those people who will actually do the teaching, can 
result in educational program plans which are both realistic and teachable. 
Such plans would take into account the capabilities and willingness of the 
adults responsible for the program as well as the unique characteristics of 
the student, and thei r 'co.nmuni ty . Secondly, plan ing at the school level can 
encourage the professional growth of school faculties. Instead of accepting a 
curriculum or a program devised elsewhere, school staffs would be able to 
explore alternative programs. The, would discuss, try out, and finally select 
those most appropriate to their previously identified needs. Or. if a satis- 
facto,, ,,.|.a,n .ould not he locatod, school staffs would be able co develop 
their own nrogran obje-uves and program activities. The discussions attendant 
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upon .ucn >.ision nakinq would expand the professional expertise of teachers 
hy qivin, them practice stating objectives, developing relevant activities, 
■ iPfinim evaluation procedures, and anticipating continuous recycling for pro- 
gram improvement. A third benefit of local program planning is in the probable 
Micrease in morale within the school. Since program planning is, of necessity, 
, cooperative effort involving teachers, parents, and principals, it should 
result in increased communication between teachers and greater coordination 
...onq classrooms. Instead of feeling individually accountable for the learning 
;f students-some of whom may have arrived in their classrooms unprepared by 
other teachers-teachers would collectively assume responsibility for the 
learning of students as they progressed through elementary school. 

At the present tir^e, it seems that the concept of local program planning 
has been stimulated by various trends within the field of education. For 
example, the move towards decentralizing large school districts leaves more 
decision making authority in the hands of the building principal. The emphasis 
on accountability reminds the principal of the need to justify programs in 
terms of oupil progress. The requirement on the part of federal and state 
funding aqen, les for the submission of bui/ding-level plans for programs and 
for their evaluat,ons would seem to encourage the development of a local plan- 
ning process. A specific case is the Early Childhood Education program in 
Cai.forrn. which requires that teachers and parents be involved in the planning 
of an.l .vacation or .ronr,„n < onu)onents such as language, math, nealth and 
auxili.ir/ .prvicc, 't^tt development, and parent education. 



It would see7that th. role of various levels of government has been to 
ere.-, it not the necessity, at least the impetus, for the d^elop.nent ot 
local proa,., planning effort.. The stage has thus been set, and the actors 
H^^i 5 I ^dch Iccal ' Lhool . 

,,„r ,-ok. men ;o,.s a re^.arch and development organization .ucl, th- 
Center fo. the St„dy o. Evaluation play? The Center, established in 1966 at 
,!,U, '-as ... US siated :,>,.sion to increase the number of people who can ™eet 
tt,„,r own planninq and evaluation needs. Thus, the Center sees ns voL,. as 
prov,d-,ncj people ,n schools with the knowledge and skills needed to do local 

,,.„,„„ ;a„n,n. and cvaluat.on. In fulfilment of its mission, ti,» Center has 

.,.e.. t-st r,v,ew ''.anuals as a resource for educators, a ser,e. of evalua- 
tion workshops as tra.nin., sessions for educators, as well as a series of 
»va,uat,on nts. The Kits are self-instructional and self-contained. They , 
provid. step-by-step procedures for school staffs to use when planning educa- 

Honal Pr„.„a k, their evaluations. * kit dealing with progran, planning ,s 

... second ,n the seces. Preceding it is a Needs Assessment kit wh,ch deals 
„ith assembling co..:,anity and teacher preferences, then obtain.,, Paselu.e 
data on n,ghly preferred goals, and finally deciding how to allocate resources. 
r„l,„wing the Program Planning Kit are two additional kits. One aeals w,th 
' f„r.,ative ..valu-Hion procedures for n,onitoring the operation of a progra. and 
,„„ ingress Of students .0 that program improvements can be made. The other, 

t„e'.„ .-...e Evaluation „t suggests .ays of designing and carrying out an 

. evaluation so r,u, a gv.n program can be compared with others in order that 
, d,„ ,,,ar The Program Planning K,t which we w, II 



be discussing in the remainder of this paper contains guidelines and resource 
materials for planning programs and planning evaluations. Its audience is 
teachers, parents, and principals at an elementary school. 

Our role as CSE staff members responsible for developing the Kit, was to 
orovide planning and evaluation information for people in schools so that they 
could organize themselves to make the decisions needed to formulate a compre- 
hensive plan for an educational program. The Kit does not contain program or 
evaluation plans, but rather contains guidelines so tha't people can create 
their own plans.* 

Program planning at the local school level seemed to us a sufficiently 
complex enterprise to require a diffei^entiation of roles. The Kit contains 
materials for people filling each of the roles of planning coordinator, plan- 
ning team member, and evaluation planner. 

The pja nninq coordinat or, a role likely to be filled by either the prin- 
cipal or an agent designated by the principal, is to be in charge of the plan- 
ning effort. The coordinator's job begins after a decision has been made to 
plan a program to meet an existing educational need. The coordinator initiates 
the planning effort by persuading teachers and parents of the desirability of 
planning at the school and by setting up both the psychological and physical 
conditions essential to planning. The coordinator selects the planning team 
and hplps it 'jet started. He or she also selects the person who will fill the 
role ot evaluation plan-u-r Thus, the coordinator's role is part administra- 
tive, part famlitdLivG, dnd part public relations for the program, tasks not 
uMlUe Lhosf> usually ()t'rf oni.fcci in the course of a principal' s day. 

^Definitions of terms as they are used in the CSE Kit are in Appendix A. 
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The planning team, composed of teachers--and possibly parents--does tno 
actual work of instructional decision making. It is the team members who, 
with the guidance and resources provided in the Kit, develop a plan which 
clearly spells out the rationale for the program, the administrative charac- 
teristics of the program (students, staffing, scheduling, space, etc.), the 
objectives, activities, and instructional materials for the program. Planmny 
team members also work with the evaluation planner to formulate the questions 
they would li.ke an evaluation of the program to answer, and to recoiu-nend th* 
kinds of data that they would find useful and credible for making decisions 
connected with the program. The planning team does most of its work du. mg 
•meetings, although some tasks can be accomplished by individuals between 
meetinqs. The olanninq team's. role requires that teachers engage in longer 
range planning than they are at present accustomed to doing, and that they do 
so collectively rather than individually. The role Of planning team members 
may require of teachers new behavior, or new combinations of behaviors, than 
they are presently accustomed to. , 

The eval uation planne r is a role which does not currently exist in most 
schools. Unlike the coordinator who in another capacity has probably performed 
most of the tasks connected with initiating and facilitating a collaborative 
teacher effort, and unlike the planning team who--at least as individual s-- 
havo already had some experience in instructional decision making, the evalua- 
tion planner has a task likely to be totally new to him or her, Ihe pe-.on 
who IS the evaluation planner is, according to the CSE Kit, supposed to act as 
an advocate for evaluation, a conceptual izer for the evaluation, and a place 
holder for the evaluation. This simply means that he or she tries to convince 
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Che planning team to regard evaluation planning as an important activity thai 
should occur along with program planning. He or she tries to help the plannir,, 
team members think about the kino of evaluation they would like, the evaluation 
questions they regard as important, and the methods they would accept tor 
gathering information to answer the questions. He or,she tries to reserve 
time and spac^e within the progra.-at its beginning, during its operation and 
at the end-for the administration of tests or otl,er measures to asses, pro- 
gram operation and pupil progress. This is not likely to be an easy job fcr 
the evaluation planner, especially since the person filling this role prob.Dly 
does not have technical skills in the areas of research design, test selection 
or construction, or statistical analysis. But this role n,ust be brought into 
existence at the t^uilding level, it seems to us. in order for evaluations to 
be planned at the appropriate time (that is. when the program itself is being 
planned) and by the appropriate people (that is. by the people who plan the 
program.). Given the unavailability of professional evaluators who can come in 
to work on a continuing basis with school staffs, it seems logical to train 
school people as para-professional evaluators. 

I have lust described some of the roles which we thought of as being 
essential to program planning at the local school level: the direction-setting 
role of the government agencies supplying the impetus to do such planning; the 
infonnation-.upplyina role of the CSE Kit developers; and the roles within the 
school of coordinator, planning team, and evaluation planner. Next. I shall 
briefly describe how these roles were or. in some cases, were not carried out 

* 

during the national field test of the Kit. 
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IL^.^V'JliL^L'I-'^, JQ^ ^^ program plannin g 

Our__roJ_p. As developers of the Kit, we were of course eager to fin^ out 
how our materials were used and how to improve them. For our formative eval- 
uation, we sent questionnaires and checklists to all planning coordinators, to 
dil Dlanning teams, and to all evaluation plann'^rs. We wanted information 
about wito did wt;at ,/ith whon-, in the planning of practice. 

Bertire procedii^i, I v-^ant to note that we had great attrition dunncj the 
course of the field test. We started with 36 schools. Thirteen schools ( 
teams) were still persevering in program planning by the end of the field tf-.T 
We did not even receive complete sets of data from all of those schools. Attt;r 
ries-riDi.i': what hai^pened m these schools, I will di'cuss son.e of the r^-nson 
that c m. iPdls gave us for dropping out of the field test because the redsor,- 
indicate that our role complicated the local program planning effort. 

Who .ia_sjjT_P_ coordi nator and what did he or s he _d_o_? The role of coordina- 
to'r was, anticipated, filled by the principal of the school in most cases. 
(In four schools it was not clear whether a teacher or the principal assumed 
that role.) The twelve coordinators who returned our checklist had compieied 
the tasks relating to orienting themselves to their own responsibilities and 
tn initiating the planr,uig effort by appointing a team and an evaluation 
planner. Ihey did not carry out their responsibilities for drafting the 
management secti(,n. of the final program plan, and they did not begin the 
process of insti tutiona Tizing the program planning process. A description of 
the tasks and the number of people completing them appears in Figure I. 

WK^l^A-^d^JhP-SUruim^ Although most of the schools orgdnized 

a single planning team, one school worked with four planning teams and another 



figure 1 
Coordinator Tasks 
(as indicated in Coordinator Guidebook) 



(N - 1?) 
task 



Introduction and Overview 



Initiating the Planning Ejjrort 



^1 
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1 read "Introduction" in Coordinator's Guidebook ^ . 

2" read "Outline of Program Plan" is Coordinator's GuidebooK i 
3'. read "What Coordinator Does" in Coordinator's Guidebook i^. 



10 
10 



4 lissess cliiMte of school for program planning 

5. '-.ain support of faculty, district, and community for program 
planning ^1 

6. cboose planning team • u i- in 

7. hfelp planning team decide on goal, administrative character- ^ lu 
istics of program, and planning strategy ^ 

C. choose evaliuation planner 

Facilitati ng th^ W ork of the Planning Team and the Eval uation 
Planner 

9. help planning ^eam schedule meetings, select recorder, and H 

10. establish^procedures for keeping informed of work of planning 9 
team and evaluation planner 

■McJjiL^lLiJliiinilllDl-^^ P'^^T^^'^ ^"d Evaluation 

11 develop task-time line for both program and evaluation 8 
12. develop budget for both program and evaluation 

Writi ng the Program Plan 

13 receive instructional plan from planning team ! 

14. receive evaluation plan from evaluation planner >^ 

15. write management plan ^ 
16 ;wri be program plan . 4 

17. review program plan for consistency, comprehensiveness, 

a/id feasibility _ 2 

18. revise program plan 

AnprJjij^Pro qram is Planned 

19. recognize accomplishments of the planning team and evaluation 6 
planner ] 

?0. publicize the protjram plan ,i,,:>i.ir.n 1 

21. begin implementation of the program and of the evaluation i 

22. begin next program planning effort 

^ 10 
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had six. L^IdlTship of the^team was usually assumed by one the teacher.. 
All teams used a single leader instead of the ''Otating leadership system whicr. 
ms an alternate, suggestion made in the Kit. 

Each planning team selected one of the three planning strategies offered 
in the Kit. Nineteen teams followed our objectives-based strategy. in which 
they analyzed their qoal first into program objectives and then into more spe- 
cific instructional objectives, for which they finally developed learning act> 
vities. Eighteen teams used a teaching model s "strategy in' which they fir-.t 
selected a teaching model incorporating a philosophy of education or a psycn.i- 
oqy of teaching with which they agreed. They then planned objectives and 
activities based on the teaching model. Six teams followed the materids- 
based strategy in which they first identified their' requirements for a prograr,. 
then selected a program from among commercially available materials. They then 
Lsed their own objectives and activities upon those materials. 

m general, planning teams using the objectives-based str^^tegy were most 
successful in working through the tasks and arriving at a program plan. Teams 
using the teaching models did, in fact, select a teaching model but most did 
not proceed through to planning a program using the model. Teams using the 
materials-based strategy had difficulties completing their program plan within 
the field test time line because of the delay in obtaining sample n^terials 
requested from the publishers. A description of the tasks for each or the 
planning strategies .nd th. number of teams completing them appear in Figures 
2, 3, ^nd 4. 
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Figure 2 
■ Planning Team Tasks 
for the Objectives-Based Planninq Strategy 

K CUllljilt.* 1' 



Getting Organized 

1 learn tenns that describe components of a program plan 
2. discuss components of program plan 

npci dinn on Program Objectives ^ 

3 analyze goal statement . y , 

4. utilize resources for generation/selection of program / 

objectives 7 
5 write program objectives " ^ 

1: SS.°on^;ssi:r.eUtea to pro,ra. objectives 

ijecjdin g on Behavioral Objectives 
B. utilize resources for generation/selectfon of behavioral 7 

objectives . 6 

9 write behavioral objectives ^ 7 

10 critique behavioral objectives . ^. ^. ^ ■' 5 

ll. discuss how to assess behavioral objectives 

• 

D eciding on Activi ties 

. . ■ 4 

12 brainstorm ideas for learning activities ^ 
13' write prototypical activity cards as a group 

14 write activity cards individually 3 



14. write a\^L*vn.y ^. ^-.^^c 

15. devise method for updating activity "rds activities 

16. , consider evaluation questions related to learning activmeb 

Pla/ini nq a Program Sc heduTe 
"T" . . 

17 order behavioral objectives ^ ^ . C 
la'. schedule pre-assessment of pupil behavior ^ 

19. schedule learning activities 5 

20. schedule progress checks 4 

21. approve completed program plan 



0 



F igure 3 
Planning Team Tasks 
for the Teaching Models Planning Strategy 



n completing 
tar>k 



Getti ng Organ ized 

1. read about teaching models, program plans, evaluation plans 10 

2. discuss what will be done in planning your program and its 
evaluation 



Designing Model-Based Instrurt i 

11. write program rationale 

12. con^fder the kind of evaluation you want 

13. outline subject matter topics 

14. write program objectives 



!0 



Deciding on T eaching Models 

3. read about teaching models and their use in^planning 

4. eliminate models inappropriate for your situation 'J 

5. rate and rank all models remaining ^ 

Learning About the Models ^ 

6. Mse study guides* 

7. read and discuss point of view of model(s) ^ 

8. read and discuss anticipated outcomes of model (s) ^ 
' 9. read and discuss characteristics of model (s) activities 2 

10. read and discuss organization and scheduling characteristics 2 
of the mouel(s) 



4 
4 

c 

1 



15: --^ritique program objectives ^ 
16. discuss important program objectives and assessment of 



pupil achievement 

17. write^nd cr*itique prototypical activities 

18. use activity card format 

19. determine method for developing activity cards 

20. decide how to monitor program activities 

21. schedule program activities 

22. deride how to pre-assess pupils and monitor progress ^ 



*For task 6, teams reported specific study gjide(s) they used. The frequency 
of use of each of the six study guideV' avai lable was as follows: Group Inqui 
(2); Role Playing (2); Nun-Directive (1); Behavior Modification (2); Fxperien 
tial Learning (2); and Creative Thinking (3). 
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Figure 4 
Planning Team Tasks 
for the Materidls-Based Planning Strategy 



# completing 

^ ' tdsk 



Getting 'Organiig d ^ 

I read "What is in the KIV and the "Overv\ew" . ' ' T 

2! discuss whart will be cTone in planjang your^program ^ ' 

Fin ding Programs^ ' • 
^ 

3. discuss requirements essential for your pr'agram • ^ . 

4 • ^etermi'ne vfhat programs are avaiTable 

5'. obCain a Copy of potentiat^programs . ^ 

■5. review programs - - u ^ . u 

7. filt out program 'description cards far each program ^ ^ 

Examining Programs ^ / , 

8 collect information from orogram users „ ^ . ^ 2 
9. read "Categories for Analyzing Programs and eliminate 

ca^t^qories unimportant to you « , • n 

10. analyze and describe programs on Program Analysis Chart ^ u 

11. select programs for tryout 

Trying Out Program s 

I'' detprminp what to find out from the tryout ' J 

13'. select participants to be involved in the tryout 

14 decide how to conduct tryputs ■ ^ 

15. analyze and interpret tryout results 

/ 0 

16. selecfa program 1 
17 select or develop program objectives ^ 
la'. determine which obiectives needed to be evaluated j 
19 select or develop behavioral objectives ^ 
20. dotermir how to assess pupil progress ' , 
21 sel§ct or develop learning activities ' 
22'. determine how to monitor learning activities ^ 

23. adapt or develop a program u l ' 0 

24. schedule pre-assessment and progress checks 



l,_no w^q Jil^ >l_v<J|" ation planner and what did he or she do ? The eva I udti<-'. 
planner rolp in most schools was left unfilled. Of the eight individual' /.^'c 
Identified themselves as ful fi 1 1 inq 'thi s role, two were teachers, three wer>- 
principals, and tue remainder were within school administrative staff or- 
assorted district personnel. Generally, evaluation planners were able to 
assist the planning, team in deciding whether they wanted a formative or a sun 
mative evaluation, but beyond that, other tasks connected with evaluation we'>- 
'lore ditticult to coiiplete. tach task for the evaluation planner dr.d V<v nu.i- 
-be> 'i-eo'ile coinpletit.g it are presented in Figure 5. 

W;rpc_nf_difXi.cultv in l ocal program planning . Unfortunately, instead 
of bein.j able to report the success of the program planning effort at tne 
elementav-y schools participating in the field test of the Program Planning 
Kiti we must instead indicate that there were difficulties in sustaining such 
an effor^, most dramatically illustrated by the high drop out from the field 
test. There'are those who would say, "I told you so. Curriculum development 
sho-jld be in the hands nf subipct matter experts oT fuTl time" curriculum 
planners. School neople cannot do this." There are others who would say. 
"I ^old vou so. Products such as the Kit, no matter how comprehensive or 
well designed, cannot be aH things to all people. Instruction in how to 
develop programs must have l^ve people-technical experts--to help school 
staffs learn how to plan.'' And then there is a third group of people--of who 
I am one-who would sd/, ''What is there thaTa^idn't work out in the program 
plannirM effort? What ^.a.le it difficult for people to use the CSE mat^srials? 
What roK'S were left urifilleu?" 

leather ,,,imM lonnai re responses and telephone interviews with principals 
uidi.at.. n,ar tt,.,re wprei >.wo major sources of difficulty in planning using the 
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Figure 5 
Evaluation Planner tasks 
(as indicated in Evaluator's Guidebook) 



(N = 11) 
a completing 
task 
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To help planning team make recommendations concerning 

1. whether fonnative and/or sun.iative evaluation should be 9 

conducted ^ ^ - / a ^ 

I- '-;-.^^%^breanrfn1cre:a{r.?i. indorsation wi. 

insSfnts for assessing end-of-program student achieve- 6 

5. program activities for which evaluation information will 7 

6 fns"trumfnts for monitoring progra. activities 5 

7' if pre-dssessinent of students is needed ^ 

8' instruments for pre-assessment 7 

9: if student progress checks are needed 4 

10 instruments for student progress checks 5 

11 ■ what the program- evaluator's job will be 
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CSE Program Plannim Kit. One concerned our role in the field test situation. 
The other concerned the difficulties of doing program planning within the 
conte.xt of schools as currently organized. 

There were difficulties caused by the field test itself. First, some of 
the materials were mailed late so that school staffs had to organize them- 
selves for planning in advance of receiving the planning team materials. 
Additionally, the field test time line was dictated by our deadlines rather 
than by the needs of the schools. Our data collection procedures required 
questionnaires and interview responses in addition to the record-keeping needed 
for program planning. This overwhelmed people in some schools. And finally, 
the Kit materials themselves were in field test form-cumbersome, wordy, not 
always conveniently packaged and formated. These problems we see as relatively 
simple ones which can be corrected in the published version of the Kit. 

However, there was another set of problems connected with program plan- 
ning more difficult to overcome. They involve the motivation needed to do 
-pro-griTiT planning, the level oTstrTrrnHeded to- do program pi ami i^, andsuWQrt 
and rewards available for doing program planning. 

We were mistaken in thinking that there was a widespread felt need to do 
local pronran, planning. The schools who volunteered for our field test did 
initially perceive their own need for program planning or they would not have 
respond..! our request for participation. That so many dropped out when 
they discovered the tine co,.mitment necessitated by local level program plan- 
nin., IS evidenco that their need was not urgent especially when compared with 
the pressure-, of n,ore immediate problems requiring teacher and administrator 
time. Especially in situations where there was no local parental or district 
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pressure for new or improved programs, or where there was not the promise of 
immediate funds for a successful locally generated proposal, planning seemed 
to be relegated to a back burner. 

We found, also, that the level of skill required for a planning team to 
work productively together to make instructional decisions was higher than 
could be supplied by the CSE Kit alone. The Kit is not intended to provide 
training as such. It does not supply instruction in advance of application. 
For example, teachers do not practice writing or critiquing objectives before 
they write or critique them for their own program. They learn whatever they 
need to know about program planning at the same ^,ime as they plan their own 
program. They learn about evaluation when they have to plan their own program 
evaluation. This makes the first round of program planning a difficult one. 
Most planning teams were enthusiastic when they began. Unless they had had 
previous experience or strong leadership, however, they were not able to sus- 
tain their momentum over the amount of time needed to complete a program plan. 

^This last poTnt is crucial. The support system for liical planning did_ 
not exist in most schools. There seemed to be no time when teachers could meet 
together on a sustained basis. In six schools released time was provided to 
teachers by arranging for substitutes. But principals reported that teachers 
felt anxious about the progress of their classes and disliked the extra work 
of writing lesson plais for substitutes. In four schools, release ti.e was 
provided by early dismissal days. In one school, an "open-pod" organization 
made possible a schedule which gave teachers planning time on a regular basis. 
In another, a two day retreat (financed by teachers) was planned. One team 
met in teachers' homes in the evening. 
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Program nlannlnri v;as clearly regarded by most school staffs as an extra 
duty to be undertaken by dedicated teachers if they could snatch the time 
rather than as an integral part of normal teaching responsibilities for which 
part of the work week was reserved. Within the field test, there were inven- 
tive and enthusiastic principals who managed to facilitate the planning efforts 
of teachers. However, they were the exception rather than the rule and worked 
against tremendous difficulties. 
Mha^ - we le arned about school-level program planning 

We have become somewhat less optimistic about the possibility of program 
planning on the local scnool level if all the actors— both inside and outside 
the local school --continue to play their present roles. 

It became clear to us that our role of simply providing principals and 
teachers with self-instructional materials which give them guidelines for per- 
forming a complicated task is not sufficient. Other forms of technical assis- 
tance are required unless teachers and principals have somewhere acquired 
^p^,.^ expeHence. for example^^ Center produces workshops^ in addition 
to kits, to train individuals in specific planning and evaluation skills. Suc^ 
workshops could be integrated with kits to provide additional training to 
schools interested in doing their own planning and evaluation. Support in the 
form of mutual trouble-shooting, sharing of plans, exchanges of school person- 
nel experienced in planning and evaluation could be accomplished by linking 
schools inter-ested in doing local planning with one another. 

Within the schools, developing the capability for doing local planning 
and evaluation could be seen as part of a systematic staff development or in- 
service training proqram. Rather than forcing innovative school staffs to 



la 



bootleq time and money for local planning, such activities could be instuu- 
tiona1'-2od by regularly providing staff time for planning. Only by rethinkuv 
how teachers' and princioals' time can be most profitably spent and by maki.iy 
such time available to them can the idea of program planning on the local 
level be given an adequate trial. 



APPENDIX A: 



Definitions 



Program . A program, as we use it here, is a coordinated and comprehensive set 
of activities and materials intended to help pupils achieve knowledge, skill, 
-and/or attitude objectives. A program may be of several weeks duration or 
it may last the entire school year. It may affect oniy a few pupils or the 
entire school. Many teachers may be involved in teaching the program or 
only one. 



Program plan . A program plan, as we use the term in this Kit, is a written 
docu"ipnt drafted by the coordinator based on his/her own work, as well 
as the work of the planning team and the evaluation planner. It includes a 
description of the instructional, management, and evaluation components for 
an educational program. 



Program planning . Program planning is a decision making process. Decisions 
are made, in a step-by-step manner, to take into account all of the elements 
which must be considered in order to develop a workable and successful program. 
Obviously, there is no single correct way to plan a program, nor a single 
order in which to make decisions. The Kit provides three alternative 
decision sequences for deciding on all aspects of instruction, i.e., objectives, 
activities, materials, setting. Program Planning, as outlined in the Kit, is 
also a group process. Since planning in an elementary school is a complex task 
requiring many skills and much time, it seemed well to divide up all responsi- 
bilities among a number of people. Since the instructional component of the 
program is so central, a team effort for planning it seemed appropriate. There- 
fore, this Kit encourages the formation of a planning team made up of both 
teachers and parents who can combine their knowledge of children, of teaching, 
of subject matter, and of resources to create an educational program. 



Eval uation As used in this Kit, evaluation refers to the process of deter- 
mining the kinds of decisions that have to be made: selecting, collecting, 
and analyzing information used in making these decisions; and then reporting 
this information to teachers and others who may be involved in making decisions 
about the program. The evaluation to be planned here is an evaluation of the 
operation and effectiveness of the program itself, and not of the teachers 
involved in it. That is, evaluation information is to be collected for the 
purpose of improving the functioning of the program rather than for judging 
teacher performance or for assigning marks to pupils. 

Evaluation planninu. Evaluation planning i/ivolves considering the purposes 
and procedureTof an anticipated evaluation so that information concerning 
pupil progress and program activities can be collected at the appropriate time 
with the appropriate instruments. The process of planning an evalu=ition, as 
used in the Kit, is not a technical one, but rather an intellectual one which 
we believe should include the active involvement or those people who have respon- 
sibilities for the planning and conduct of the program itself. 



